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OF  TEXAS, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Saturday,  July  21,  1888. 


THE  TARIFF. 

Free  raw  materials  make  low  cost  of  product ;  low  cost  of  product  makes  increase  of 
markets  ;  increase  of  markets  makes  increased  demand  for  goods,  and  increased  demand 
for  goods  makes  increased  demand  for  employment,  and  increased  demand  for  employ- 
ment makes  increase  of  wages. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  9051)  to  reduce  taxation  and 
simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue — 

Mr.  MILLS  said  : 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  shows  that  we  have 
now  in  the  United  States  over  $1,900,000,000  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money. 
Of  this  amount,  exclusive  of  bullion,  there  is  securely  locked  within  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury  the  sums  of  $600,000,000.  Of  this  latter  sum  one  hundred  million 
is  set  apart  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the  Government  Treasury  notes  ;  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  millions  is  set  apart  to  secure  the  redemption  of  gold  certif- 
icates ;  two  hundred  millions  is  set  apart  to  secure  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  ninety-eight  millions  to  secure  the  redemption  of  banks  which  have 
failed  or  are  in  liquidation.  After  all  demands  against  the  Government  have  been 
provided  for  there  is  left  a  balance  of  $129,000,000,  which  represents  the  sum 
wrung  from  the  people  by  excessive  and  unjust  taxation. 

When  I  make  this  statement,  sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  net 
only  of  Congress  but  of  the  whole  country.  But  this  is  not  alL  Under  the  rates 
of  taxation  now  existing  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  is  increasing 
over  nine  millions  of  dollars  per  month.  To  take  from  the  people  this  large 
excess  not  required  for  any  just  and  necessary  expenditure  of  Government,  even 
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if  done  by  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  would  be  vicious  and  hurtful 
enough  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  taxation  is  levied  not  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  not  upon  its  lands  and  houses,  its  bonds  and  stocks,  its  gold  and 
silver,  but  upon  the  products  of  labor,  as  they  go  from  production  to  consump- 
tion, and  consumption  necessary  to  sustain  human  existence  ;  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  burden  falls  heaviest  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  that  the 
amount  required  by  law  is  so  much  taken  from  the  annual  supply  that  must  sat- 
isfy the  necessary  wants  of  life,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  exaction  so  required  is 
equal  to  $47.10  on  every  $100  of  taxed  articles,  it  is  enough  to  startle  the  country 
and  arouse  it  to  action. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  vicious  consequences  that  flow  from  unjust  and  exces- 
sive taxation.  Wrongs  never  go  alone.  They  are  gregarious.  They  hunt  in 
flocks.  This  large  sum  of  money  extracted  from  the  channels  of  business  circula- 
tion and  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  is  constantly  lowering  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  not  protected  against  competition,  and  while  increasing  the  demands 
of  the  tax  gatherer  it  decreases  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  comply  with  those 
demands.  Every  one  knows  that  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  market  is  fixed 
by  the  amount  of  money  in  actual  circulation,  and  when  the  circulation  is 
depleted  prices  fall,  property  shrinks  in  value,  and  loans  and  mortgages  increase. 
The  load  grows  heavier  on  the  back  of  the  debtor,  and  his  pathway  grows  darker 
and  his  struggle  harder  day  by  day. 

Those  who  have  means,  and  who  have  been  excused  from  sharing  with  their 
fellow  citizens  the  burdens  of  taxation,  find  their  fortunes  improved,  while  the 
less  favored  citizen,  who  must  live  by  his  daily  toil,  finds  himself  anxiously 
inquiring  how  he  is  to  obtain  employment  and  support  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him.  Depleting  the  channels  of  circulation  necessarily  arrests  con- 
sumption. When  ability  to  buy  the  things  that  want  requires  is  decreasing  the 
demand  for  them  will  decrease  in  the  same  proportion,  and  when  the  demand 
decreases  the  production  will  correspondingly  decrease.  Then  employment  is 
restricted,  laborers  are  reduced  or  discharged,  and  suffering,  distress  and  discon- 
tent are  seen  on  every  hand. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  manufacturing  laborer  ?  He  has  no  income 
to  draw  upon.  If  he  has,  it  is  a  small  one  he  has  laid  up  with  a  frugal  hand,  and 
it  is  soon  gone.  He  must  wander  around  and  hunt  employment,  and  in  its  stead 
find  hunger  confronting  him  at  every  corner.  What  is  to  become  of  that  large 
body  of  laborers  engaged  in  carrying  the  products  of  labor  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  when  production  and  consumption  are  restricted  and  dwarfed  ?  This, 
sir,  is  the  peril  that  menaces  the  country  to-day.  With  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  millions  now  piled  up  in  the  Treasury,  and  with  contraction  of  the 
circulation  going  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine  millions  a  month,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  stagnation  and  death  will  follow,  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stalk 
together  through  the  land  ? 

Sir,  that  is  a  question  we  must  consider.  If  this  contraction  continues  at  the 
present  rate  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  threatened  disaster  reaches  us  ;  but  the 
time  of  its  coming  none  can  tell.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  country  is 
in  a  perilous  situation  and  that  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  avert  the  peril.  Aptly 
and  well  did  the  President  in  his  message  define  the  situation  when  he  said  it  was 
not  a  question  of  theory,  but  a  question  of  condition,  that  confronted  us.  On 
this  side  we  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  relieve  this  condition  of  affairs.  We 
have  brought  before  the  House  a  bill  which  will  lessen  the  inflow  of  money  into 
the  public  treasury  and  permit  the  excess  to  remain  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  . 
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in  the  pockets  of  the  people.     By  existing  law  the  average  rate  of  taxation  on 
dutiable  goods  imported  is  $47.10  on  every  $100  worth. 

The  bill  now  pending  when  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reduced  the  average  rate  from  $47.10  to  $40.  But  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  have  restored  to  the  dutiable  list 
many  articles  which  we  had  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  raised  the  duties  on 
other  articles  which  we  had  reduced,  so  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable 
goods  by  the  bill  as  amended  is  now  $42.49  on  every  $100  worth  imported.  This 
is  $4.61  reduction  on  the  present  average  rates  on  each  $100  worth  imported. 

The  total  reductions  on  the  revenues  derived  from  imports  by  the  bill  as  amended 
amounts  to  $50,591,636,  of  which  $30,832,791  are  reductions  on  the  dutiable  list 
and  $19,758,845  are  reductions  from  articles  placed  on  the  free  list.  These  are 
small  reductions  exceedingly  moderate,  yet  this  bill  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  free 
trade  measure.  A  proposition  to  make  a  reduction  amounting  to  less  than  $5  in 
a  hundred  is  met  with  a  storm  of  denunciation  and  characterized  by  the  combined 
interest  protected  against  competition  as  a  free  trade  proposition  that  is  to  ruin 
all  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  Is  $42.29  of  taxation  on  every  $100 
worth  of  dutiable  goods  imported  free  trade  ?  It  seems  to  me  an  enormous  rate 
of  taxation.  It  is  a  rate  of  taxation  that  if  levied  on  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  not  be  permitted  to  stand  for  one  hour.  What  State  in  the  Union  imposes 
a  rate  of  taxation  equal  to  5  per  cent.  ? 

Taxation  in  the  States  is  levied  on  lands,  houses,  bonds,  stocks,  notes,  horses 
cattle  ;  in  short,  on  all  kinds  of  property.  The  owner  sees  and  realizes  fully 
•what  he  is  doing  when  he  pays  taxes  on  his  property,  and  no  party  and  no  ad- 
ministration could  remain  in  power  one  hour  in  any  State  in  the  Union  that 
would  impose  a  tax  of  $5  on  the  $100  of  property.  It  could  not  be  collected.  It 
would  produce  insurrection.  But  a  tax  of  $42.49  levied  on  the  products  of  labor? 
and  concealed  and  disguised  by  the  methods  of  indirection  adopted  in  its  collec 
tion  is  boldly  proclaimed  a  free  trade  measure.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  the 
rate  of  taxation  does  not  reach  $1  on  the  $100  for  State  and  county  purposes,  and 
there  are  but  few  cities  in  the  United  States,  extravagant  as  they  generally  are  in 
their  municipal  administrations,  that  support  a  taxation  of  3  per  cent. 

And  yet  this  bill,  carrying  a  taxation  of  $42.49  per  cent.,  is  characterized  as  a 
"  free  trade  measure."  The  term  "free  trade"  seems  to  have  a  double  meaning. 
Some  gentlemen  seem  to  understand  that  free  trade  means  an  absolute  exemption 
of  our  foreign  commerce  from  all  taxation.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  the  Democratic  party  in  all  its  history  have  used  the  term  free  trade  to  mean 
freedom  of  our  foreign  commerce  from  all  obstruction  save  that  of  just  and  nec- 
essary taxation  for  the  support  of  an  honest  and  economical  administration  of  the 
Government.  [Applause.] 

The  tariff  of  1846  was  framed  to  raise  revenue  and  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
it  was  called  by  both  parties  a  free  trade  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1857  was  a  still  lower 
tariff  and  framed  for  revenue  purposes  alone,  and  it  was  called  a  free  trade  tariff. 
But  nobody  ever  contended  for  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  born  with  the 
Government  of  raising  revenue  by  duties  on  imports.  I  have  often  spoken  of 
these  tariffs  as  free  trade  tariffs,  and  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  as  a  free  trade 
decade,  because  under  those  tariffs  and  during  that  time  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  not  then  fettered  by  obstructions  in  the  interest  of  individuals 
and  monopolists.  [Applause.] 

But  let  us  examine  the  schedule  of  this  bill  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  free 
trade  concealed  in  them.  We  have  not  touched  the  liquor  schedule,  nor  the  silk 


schedule,  because  we  thought  that  those  who  used  the  articles  embraced  in  these 
could  afford  to  pay  the  duties  levied  on  them  by  existing  law.  The  tobacco 
schedule  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

We  have  tried  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  compelled  to  have  them. 

The  first  schedule  is  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  average  rate  of  duty  by 
existing  law  is  82.87  per  cent.  .We  reduce  it  to  28.17,  or  a  reduction  of  $4.70  in 
the  hundred.  They  say  that  will  destroy  the  domestic  manufacture.  Why  ? 
Because  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  in  foreign  countries.  But  the  whole  labor  cost 
is  only  10.9  per  cent.  If  the  labor  cost  here  was  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
foreign  countries,  which  it  is  not,  then  6  per  cent,  would  fully  cover  the  differ- 
ence, but  we  leave  28.17,  more  than  twice  the  entire  labor  cost.  Is  there  any 
danger  to  chemical  industry  in  a  reduction  of  4.7  per  cent.  ?  The  demand  of  the 
Government  for  revenue  will  more  than  double  the  entire  labor  cost,  so  that  the 
labor  is  not  endangered.  But  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  as  the  tariff  is  levied  to 
protect  American  labor  and  the  protection  is  32.87,  that  the  laborer  only  gets 
10.9.  There  seems  to  be  a  leak  somewhere. 

The  next  is  earthen  and  glass  ware.  The  duty  under  the  existing  law  is  $59.55 
on  every  $100  ;  by  this  bill  it  is  $52.17.  And  this  is  free  trade,  too.  A  reduction 
of  $7.38  on  a  hundred,  and  leaving  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  of  $52.17  in  every 
$100  worth  of  product  imported  into  the  country,  will  shut  up  the  glass  and 
earthen  ware  business  they  say,  and  they  call  that  free  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  $52.17  taxation  on  $100  worth  of  property  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  is  free  trade,  in  God's  name  will  some  one 
tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the  term  protection  ?  [Applause.]  Well,  these  manu- 
facturers are  alarmed  about  cheap  foreign  labor,  too,  and  they  want  protection 
enough  they  say,  to  cover  the  difference  between  wages  in  Europe  and  here.  One 
of  our  consuls  in  England  tells  us  that  the  average  labor  cost  of  earthenware  in  the 
United  States  in  1882  was  46^  per  cent.,  and  in  Staffordshire,  England,  47>£  per 
cent.  If  this  be  true,  our  labor  is  cheaper  than  the  foreign.  But  if  the  foreign 
labor  cost  nothing,  then  we  have  left  per  cent,  enough  to  pay  the  whole  labor  cost 
of  our  manufactures.  The  labor  cost  of  earthen  and  glass  ware,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880,  was  41  per  cent,  and  we  have  left  52.17  per  cent.  Why  is  it  that 
all  of  that  59.55  per  cent,  did  not  get  to  the  laborer  only  41  per  cent,  having  found 
its  way  to  his  pocket  ? 

The  next  schedule  is  metals.  We  have  reduced  the  duties  from  an  average  of 
40.77  per  cent,  under  the  present  tariff  to  38.47  under  the  pending  bill.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $2.30  on  $100  worth  of  imported  metals.  There  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  that,  nothing  to  excite  alarm,  and  it  is  a  long  way  yet  to  free  trade.  A 
reduction  on  pig  iron  from  56.00  to  50.50  per  cent,  still  leaves  it  with  a  heavy 
duty,  and  the  tax  of  $6  per  ton  which  we  propose  is  the  war  tariff  rate  of  1863. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  steel  rails  from  84. 33  per  cent,  to  54. 57  leaves  a  duty 
higher  than  it  was  from  1865  to  1870.  It  was  then  45  per  cent.  In  1870  the  duty 
was  changed  to  a  specific  rate  of  $28  per  ton.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  was 
then  about  28  per  cent.  It  seemed  a  reduction.  Doubtless  it  was  done  under  the 
pretense  of  preventing  undervaluation  and  fraud  ;  that  is  the  false  pretense  under 
which  specific  duties  masquerade  ;  but  when  English  rails  came  down  to  $26.69 
per  ton  in  1879  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  though  remaining  the  same  per  ton,  amounted 
to  104  per  cent.  Why  should  the  present  exorbitant  duty  be  retained  ?  Steel 
rails  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  gentleman  engaged  in  steel  manu- 


facture,  who  said  he  could  make  the  best  cutlery  steel  in  Alabama  at  a  total  cost 
of  $16  per  ton  and  at  a  labor  cost  of  $3  per  ton.  The  average  price  of  the  steel 
rails  imported  last  year  was  $20.16  per  ton.  From  1875  to  1878,  inclusive,  steel 
rails  were  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and  cheaper  here  be- 
cause they  could  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  here  than  in  Europe.  And  if  they 
could  be  made  cheaper  here  for  four  years,  why  not  all  the  time  ?  From  1875  to 
1878  the  importation  fell  from  43,000  tons  to  2  tons.  The  average  English  price 
last  year  was  $20.16  ;  the  average  American  price  for  the  same  time  was  $37.13  ; 
difference  in  price,  $16.97  ;  tariff  duty,  $17  !  Now,  if  the  Steel  Rail  Association 
could  make  rails  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  in  1878  as  they  could  be  made  in 
England,  they  could  do  it  in  1887,  and  the  $16.97  difference  in  price  was  put  in 
the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer, 
tmt  he  only  gets  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  ;  the  balance  goes  to  the  manufacturer  to 
make  millionaires  of  men  that  they  may  build  castles  in  Scotland  and  go  coaching 
through  her  mountains.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

We  have  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  rails  to  $11  per  ton.  It  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  double  the  entire  labor  cost  of  the  rails.  Why  should  not  this  re- 
duction be  made.  There  is  but  one  reply  all  along  the  line.  It  is  free  trade.  On 
wood  and  woodenware  we  found  the  present  rates  averaging  18  per  cent,  and  we 
reduced  them  to  17.40  per  cent.  That  is  too  small  to  require  farther  notice. 

On  sugar  we  reduced  the  rate  from  78.15  per  cent,  to  62.31  per  cent.  This  is 
the  largest  reduction  made  on  any  schedule  except  the  woolen.  The  reduction 
of  the  revenue  on  sugar  proposed  by  the  bill  is  $11,759,799,  and  excepting  .he 
woolen  schedule  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  others  combined.  That  is  a 
heavy  cut,  but  nobody  seems  to  be  distressed  about  it. 

The  complaint  about  sugar  is  that  we  did  not  reduce  enough.  We  have  dealt 
more  harshly  with  sugar  than  with  any  article  we  have  left  on  the  dutiable  list. 
Yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  tell  us  we  have  been  sectional ;  that  we  have  pro- 
tected sugar  and  rice  and  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Northern  industries.  The 
charge  is  absurd.  We  have  not  looked  at  the  section  where  any  article  is  pro- 
duced in  order  to  determine  what  we  would  do.  We  have  tried  to  deal  fairly  with 
all,  and  in  doing  it  we  find  that  we  have  cut  it  far  heavier  than  iron,  or  glass,  or 
earthenware,  or  woolens,  or  cottons,  or  hemp,  or  jute,  or  flax.  In  short,  the  cut 
on  sugar  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  others  put  together,  except  woolens. 
[Applause.]  But,  on  correct  principles  of  taxation,  there  ought  to  be  a  higher 
duty  on  sugar  than  on  any  other  article  on  the  dutiable  list. 

As  Democrats,  we  believe  that  a  tax  is  a  tribute  from  the  private  property  of  a 
citizen  exacted  by  law  for  the  support  of  Government.  We  believe,  with  the 
commentators  and  economists,  that  it  is  a  burden,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so  laid  as 
to  be  as  light  as  possible  on  the  taxpayer. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  by  the  present  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  about 
$58,000,000  per  annum.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  who  offered  the  amendment  providing  for  free  sugar  and  a  bounty  to  the 
sugar  grower,  the  present  rate  of  duty  affords  protection  to  the  domestic  sugar 
grower  equal  to  $6,000,000  ;  so  that  the  whole  cost  to  the  people  is  $64,000,000. 
In  order  to  get  $62,000,000  of  revenue  from  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  the  people  have  to  pay  $500,000,000  to  $600,000,000. 
We  produced  in  1880  $670,000,000  of  all  manufactures  of  iron,  and  steel.  It  is 
certainly  over  $700,000,000  now.  We  produced  about  $275,000,000  each  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  These  figures  I  have  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Now  if  protection  protects,  and  that  is  what  it  is  for,  it  increases  the  price  of 
the  domestic  product  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  imported  product  plus 
the  duty.  This  is  admitted  by  the  gentlemen  who  offered  the  proposition  for  the 
sugar  bounty  and  by  those  who  supported  him.  This  is  admitted  by  the  constant 
arguments  made  by  the  other  side,  that  if  we  reduce  cottons  and  woolens  and 
iron  and  steel  to  40  per  cent,  they  will  be  ruined.  This  argument  admits  they  are 
getting  more  than  that  now.  Of  these  three  branches  of  manufactures  we  are 
producing  to-day  fully  $1,400,000,000  worth.  If  they  are  protected  40  per  cent. 
it  costs  the  people  $560,000,000  to  get  $60,000,000. 

Now,  which  is  the  better  tax  to  keep,  the  one  that  brings  $58,000,000  with 
$6,000,000  of  bounty,  or  that  which  brings  $60,000,000  of  revenue  with  $560,000,- 
000  of  bounty.  Believing  that  a  tax  is  a  burden,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  as  light  as 
possible  to  the  taxpayers,  I  would  keep  a  high  duty  on  sugar  and  lower  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods,  woolens,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  If  the  rate  of  40  per 
cent,  on  these  three  articles  only  raised  the  price  of  the  domestic  produce  30  per 
cent,  it  would  increase  their  cost  to  the  people  over  $400,000,000.  Why,  thenf* 
should  we  repeal  the  duty  on  sugar  and  keep  the  high  duties  on  the  others.  The 
duties  on  the  others  ought  to  be  lowered,  and  the  duty  on  sugar  ought  to  be  put 
at  the  revenue  standard  and  kept  there. 

The  duty  on  provisions  by  existing  law  is  24.33  per  cent.,  and  we  leave  it  at 
23.39.  The  reduction  is  94  cents  in  a  hundred  dollars.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
reduction.  We  might  have  gone  further  without  injury  to  any  interest. 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  cotton  by  existing  law  is  39.99 
per  cent.  We  leave  it  by  the  pending  bill  at  39.07.  A  difference  of  92  cents  in  a 
hundred  dollars  will  hardly  drive  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  off  this  con- 
tinent. The  whole  labor  cost  in  cotton  manufactures  averages  21.6  per  cent.,  and 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  this  country  and  England  in  the  labor  cost 
of  cotton  goods.  But  if  England  paid  nothing  for  her 'labor,  we  have  left  duty 
enough  to  nearly  double  the  labor  cost  here.  The  present  revenues  from  cotton 
goods  is  nearly  $12,000,000.  We  reduce  it  $277,000.  Where  does  the  free  trade 
skeleton  hide  in  this  schedule  ? 

Hemp,  jute,  and  flax  goods  we  found  at  $28.10  in  the  existing  law,  and  we 
leave  them  at  $21.94.  There  is  a  reduction  of  something  over  $6  in  the  hundred, 
but  that  occurs  by  putting  a  large  number  of  items  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  manilla 
and  sun  and  sisal  grass  on  the  free  list.  Still  the  reduction  is  very  small. 

Now  we  come  to  wools  and  woolens.  We  found  the  duty  on  that  schedule 
under  the  existing  law  averaging  $58.81,  and  we  have  left  it  at  $38.69  ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $20  on  every  $100  worth.  This  reduction  seems  large,  but  it  was  caused  by 
eliminating  wool  from  the  calculation  and  putting  it  on  the  free  list.  The  reduc- 
tion on  dutiable  woolen  goods  amounts  to  $12,000,000.  But  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer is  not  injured  ;  he  is  benefited.  The  woolen  manufacturer,  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  gets  compensation  for  the  taxation  on  wool  and  35  per  cent,  protection 
for  the  manufactured  product.  By  our  bill  we  give  him  free  wool  and  40  per 
cent,  protection  on  his  manufactured  goods.  Instead  of  being  injured,  he  is  posi- 
tively benefited  to  the  amount  of  $5  in  the  hundred  more  than  he  is  by  the  existing 
law.  I  want  to  read  at  this  point  what  the  woolen  manufacturers  said  to  Congress 
a  number  of  years  ago.  In  1866  they  addressed  a  communication  to  the  United 
States  Revenue  Commissioner  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  in  which  they  said  : 

The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  independently  of  considerations  of  gen- 
eral public  policy  demanding  a  duty  on  wool,  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country 
would  prefer  the  total  abolition  of  the  specific  duties,  provided  they  could  have  all  their 
raw  material  duty  free,  and  an  actual  net  protection  of  25  per  cent.  [Applause  on  the 
Democratic  side.] 

This  is  signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  and  by  John  L.  Hayes,  their  secretary. 

After  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  placed  upon  the  domestic  production,  the 
manufacturers  came  and  said  to  Congress  :  "  Now  we  want  compensation  for 
this,  too."  They  had  compensation  for  the  tax  on  wool,  and  now  they  wanted 
compensation  for  the  tax  of  10  per  cent,  imposed  by  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
The  duty  was  raised  to  35  per  cent. ;  but  they  are  fine  diplomatists,  and  a  short 
time  after  that  they  came  before  Congress  and  got  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
woolen  goods  repealed.  But  the  35  per  cent,  still  remains,  although  they  had 
said  that  25  per  cent,  protection  was  all  they  wanted.  Now  we  give  them  free 


wool  and  forty  per  cent,  protection,  and  still  they  say  to  us:  "  Your  bill  is  a  free 
trade  measure.  [  Laughter  on  tin-  Democratic  side."] 

On  the  schedule  embracing  books,  papers,  etc.,  the  duty  under  existing  law  is 
sjiO'J.  i:J.  ;ind  we  left  it  at  $22.06,  a  reduction  of  less  than  10  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  through  with  the  schedules  of  the  bill  and  I 
come  to  the  free  list.  We  have  placed  upon  the  free  list  articles  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  $20,000,000.  The  largest  item  is  wool,  $6,390,000.  Why  have 
we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  ?  They  say  that  this  is  full  free  trade.  They  say  to 
us:  "  When  you  strike  wool  out  of  the  taxable  list,  you  have  shot  out  the  middle 
link  in  the  chain  and  the  chain  is  parted."  Is  that  true  ?  Why,  sir,  somebody 
put  cotton  on  the  free  list  a  few  years  ago.  They  shot  the  middle  link  out  and 
parted 'the  chain  then.  There  were  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  were 
affected  by  that  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  protection,  but  the  chain  was  parted, 
and  parted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  have  been  so  loudly 
crying  free  trade  at  us.  It  is  our  greatest  exporting  product ;  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  millions  of  laborers.  It  had  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  but  they  removed 
it  and  put  cotton  on  the  free  list,  and  they  did  right.  There  could  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  its  tax,  as  there  can  be  none  for  a  tax  on  wool. 

In  1872  hides  were  put  on  the  free  list,  and  by  the  same  party  that  boasts  itself 
the  special  champion  and  friend  of  protection.  Did  the  chains  part  then  ?  This 
is  a  great  cattlegrowing  country.  It  is  a  great  sheepgrowing  country.  We  pro- 
duce all  sorts  of  hides. 

But  when  we  propose  to  touch  wool,  which  affords  in  Winter  the  clothing  of 
60,000,000  people,  we  strike  at  the  combination  that  has  made  this  protective  tariff, 
and  they  say,  "  You  shall  not  touch  it ;  that  is  free  trade."  Let  us  see  whether  it 
is  or  not.  The  first  tariff  law  that  ever  was  enacted  by  this  Government  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted — the  joint  product  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Mad- 
ison, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  George  Washington — embraced  in  its  title  the  decla- 
ration of  the  principle  that  it  was  made  to  encourage  home  industries  ;  and  the 
method  adopted  by  them  to  carry  out  that  policy  was  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 
There  it  remained  until  1824,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  Government  never 
proposing  to  disturb  it  during  all  that  time.  And  in  all  that  grand  array  of  talent 
there  was  only  one,  perhaps,  who  could  have  been  accused  of  leaning  toward  free 
trade  ;  and  that  was  he  who  wrote  the  great  Declaration,  and  in  one  line  of  it  in- 
dicted the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  arraigned  him  before  the  bar  of  mankind 
for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.] 

We  are  proposing  to  reduce  the  price  of  woolen  goods  by  taking  the  tax  off 
wool.  It  is  not  raised  by  skilled  labor.  It  scarcely  employs  any  labor  at  all. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  manifested  on  the  other  side  for  the 
sheep.  They  tell  us  by  heavily  taxing  the  wool  more  wool  will  grow  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep.  It  is  the  back  of  the  man  we  are  caring  for  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  we  propose  to  bring  down  the  price  of  woolen  clothing  so  that  poor 
people  can  get  enough  to  wear  in  Winter.  But  we  are  met  at  the  threshold  with 
a  proposition  from  the  other  side  to  increase  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  manu- 
factures $16,000,000.  This  would  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  either 
wool  or  woolen  goods. 

Embraced  in  this  schedule  which  they  demand  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
propositions  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  a  legislative  body,  and  that  is  that  the 
cheap  wool  that  now  comes  in  as  carpet  wool  shall  not  be  manufactured  into  cloth- 
ing, as  it  is  being  done  to-day,  because  the  better  wool  is  kept  out  of  the  country 
now  by  high  duties.  How  is  this  law,  if  enacted,  to  be  carried  out  ?  Are  we  to  have 
Pinkerton  detectives  examining  people's  clothing,  and  if  some  garments  are  made 
of  carpet  wool,  instead  of  clothing  wool  grown  on  American  ranches  by  alien 
flockmasters,  are  the  garments  to  be  taken  off  the  back  of  the  people  and  confis- 
cated ?  Our  people  are  to-day  wearing  carpet  wool  in  their  clothing  because  the 
duty  on  the  clothing  wool  keeps  it  out.  Out  of  114,000,000  pounds  of  wool  im- 
pdrted  in  1887,  over  80,000,000  pounds  was  carpet  wool. 

And  now  the  wool  manufacturers  and  wool-growers'  associations,  and  their 
allies  are  determined  that  we  shall  not  even  wear  carpet  wool.  On  the  14th  day 
of  last  January  they  met  in  this  city,  in  "a  dark-lantern  room,"  and  agreed 
on  a  schedule  that  raises  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  so  high  that 
Deither  can  be  imported.  Now,  what  are  our  people  to  do  for  woolen  clothing  ? 
Mr.  Dodge,  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  a  protectionist, 


says  in  his  official  report  that  we  only  grow  265,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Others 
say  more,  but  we  put  it  safely  when  we  say  our  product  does  not  exceed  300,- 
000,000  pounds.  Our  annual  consumption  is  about  600,000.000  pounds.  Now,  if 
we  refuse  the  importation  of  the  foreign  wool  to  satisfy  the  wool  growers,  and 
refuse  the  importation  of  woolen  goods  to  satisfy  the  wool  manufacturers,  what 
are  we  to  do  for  clothing  ?  I  suppose  they  expect  the  people  to  go  naked  and 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.  [Applause.]  But  we  say  to  you  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  good  woolen  clothes.  Serve  the  Lord  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  [Re- 
newed applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  put  wool  on  tlie  free  list  not  only  to  cheapen  the  clothing 
of  the  people,  but  also  in  order  that  we  may  give  to  our  own  workmen  in  this 
country  the  making  of  the  $44,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods  that  are  annually  im- 
ported. [Applause.]  Instead  of  importing  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  worth 
of  woolen  goods,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  do  because  you  will  not  let  us 
import  the  wool,  we  propose  to  admit  free  all  the  wool  that  our  people  require  and 
let  our  own  people  make  these  woolen  goods,  and  thus  increasethe  demand  for 
their  work,  and  in  increasing  the  demand  for  their  work  increase  their  wages. 
[Applause.] 

Sir,  the  main  object  in  this  bill,  the  great  central  feature,  is  that  it  is  a  bill  to 
better  the  condition  and  increase  the  wages  of  our  laboring  people.  [Applause.] 
We  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  people  in  the  world.  We  are  the  greatest 
agricultural  people  in  the  world.  We  are  the  most  skilled  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  world.  We  have  the  handsomest  men 
and  the  prettiest  women  in  the  world.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  All  we  want 
is  for  our  Government  to  take  its  meddling  hand  out  of  our  business.  [Applause 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  cries  of  "  That's  it,"  "That's  the  point."] 

We  say  to  the  Government :  Call  upon  the  people  and  tell  them  how  much  you 
want  to  support  an  honest,  economical  administration.  We  will  give  you  what 
you  want  for  that  purpose;  we  will  give  it  to  you  cheerfully;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  standing  around  as  paupers,  craving  the  protection  of  political  power, 
when  our  own  intellects  are  superior  to  the  intellects  of  any  people  on  the  globe. 
[Applause.]  We  can  not  only  manufacture  all  these  woolen  goods,  but  we  can 
manufacture  our  own  cotton,  two  thirds  of  which  we  are  now  exporting  to 
foreign  countries  for  manufacture  and  then  buying  back  a  large  amount  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  cotton  goods. 

We  are  the  greatest  cotton  growing  country  in  the  world;  we  are  the  greatest 
ore  producing  nation  in  the  world;  we  have  got  all  the  elements  to  make  us  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth.  We  can  give  employment,  additional 
employment,  to  all  our  wage  workers  at  fair  wages  and  keep  them  constantly  em- 
ployed if  Congress  will  only  let  us  alone.  [Great  applause  on  the  Democratic 
side.]  We  ask  you  to  remove  as  far  as  you  can  these  barriers.  Let  us  have  free 
raw  materials  that  we  may  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product,  for  the  cost  of  the 
product  is  to  determine  the  standing  of  our  goods  in  the  market,  and  if  we  can 
produce  an  article  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  can  produce  it  we  will 
take  the  market  away  from  them  and  hold  it  against  them.  [Applause.] 

Why,  then,  should  not  we  have  all  these  raw  materials  free?  Why  should  not 
we  put  our  manufacturers  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries?  Why  should  not  we  have  the  opportunity  to  contest  with  them  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world?  Why  should  not  we  demand  that  this  Congress  shall 
undo  the  work  of  previous  Congresses  who  have  imitated  George  III,  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson says  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world?  Give  us  a  fair  field  and  an  open  fight  and  that  is  all  we  ask. 
[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  fair  field  and  open 
fight  we  intend  to  have.  [Renewed  applause.]  We  are  going  to  have  it,  and 
without  trying  to  "fry  the  fat"  out  of  anybody  either.  [Laughter  and  applause 
on  the  Democratic  side.] 

We  do  not  intend  to  try  to  debauch  the  American  people  with  money  in  order 
to  buy  their  votes  at  the  polls.  We  intend  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
virtue  of  our  fellow  citizens.  That  is  the  great  corner  stone  upon  which  the  Re- 
public is  founded,  and  it  has  been  found  adequate  to  all  trials  in  all  times  in  the 
past,  and  it  will  not  be  wanting  now.  We  intend  to  appeal  to  their  good  common 
sense  and  ask  for  a  verdict  of  approval,  and  we  shall  appeal  to  that  great  tribunal 
with  an  unshaken  confidence  that  it  will  speak  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  [Applause.] 


The  next  largest  item  is  tin  plates,  the  amount  of  reduction  being  $5,700,000. 
Not  a  pound  of  tin  plate  is  made  in  the  United  States.  That  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  on  this  floor  ;  stated  from  the  other  side  as  well  as  this  side.  It  is  clearly 
an  article  of  revenue.  To  put  tin  plate  on  the  free  list  does  not  deprive  any  man 
in  this  country  of  employment.  It  does  not  take  a  dollar  of  profit  from  any 
manufacturer  in  the  country.  In  order  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
which  is  so  alarming,  we  have  taken  off  this  amount  of  $5,700,000  and  given  it  to 
the  consumers  of  tin  plate.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  that  is  free  trade,  too. 

Have  you  thought  how  many  people  are  interested  in  tin  plate  ?  You  will  find 
it  in  the'homes  of  all  your  poor  people.  You  will  find  all  your  workingmen 
going  to  their  work  with  tin  buckets  in  their  hands,  carrying  their  dinners.  You 
will  find  the  manufacturing  and  canning  business  of  this  country  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  foreign  tin  plate.  You  will  find  this  article  everywhere,  paying  now  a 
duty  which  does  not  disturb  anybody  at  all,  but  which  is  piling  too  much  money 
into  the  Treasury,  fand  congesting  the  circulation  needed  in  the  channels  of 
business.  '  To  remedy  this  disturbing  condition  we  propose  to  put  this  $5,700,000 
back  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country.  If  that  is  free  trade 
make  the  most  of  it.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  next  item  is  salt.  Salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  for  the  first  lime  by  the 
measure  which  Thomas  Jefferson  took  part  in  framing.  Salt  is  not  a  product  of 
the  skill  of  the  human  mind  or  hand.  The  Builder  of  the  Universe  has  made  salt. 
Salt  is  in  all  the  multitudinous  waters  of  the  sea  ;  salt  is  beneath  our  feet  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  God,  in  His  providence,  has  made  it  for  man.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  animal  existence.  It  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  We  have  put  salt  on  the 
free  list,  so  that  salt  may  be  free  for  our  great  packeries  of  pork  and  beef,  for  our 
butter  makers  who  are  exporting  butter  largely,  for  those  who  cure  pork,  either 
for  their  own  use  or  for  the  market.  This  removal  of  duty  affects  especially  the 
North  and  the  Northwest.  It  should  commend  itself  especially  to  you  gentlemen 
who  represent  Northwestern  constituents,  who  send  into  the  market  bacon  and 
pork  which  we  buy  from  you.  But  because  a  few  people  are  interested  in  having 
a  monopoly  of  the  salt  business,  we  are  branded  before  the  bar  of  the  country  as 
free  traders  when  we  consent  to  remove  the  duty  on  this  article,  and  give  back  to 
the  people  this  bounty  which  God  has  prepared  for  them.  [Applause  on  the 
Democratic  side.] 

Next  is  the  item  of  burlaps,  on  which  we  make  a  reduction  of  $978,000.  Every 
yard  of  this  is  made  in  Dundee  or  in  Calcutta,  as  I  am  informed.  Not  a  yard  of 
it  is  made  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  upon  this  article  brings  money  into 
our  coffers  which  is  not  needed.  It  is  better  that  the  people  who  use  these  bur- 
laps should  have  this  money  in  the  channels  of  business.  The  Government  does 
not  want  it.  Money  thus  unnecessarily  placed  in  the  Treasury  is  injuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  and  wre  propose,  without  disturbing  anybody,  to  re- 
duce this  duty  on  burlaps.  They  tell  us  this  is  free  trade.  Every  reduction  of 
the  tariff  which  we  propose  to  make  is  charged  as  free  trade,  and  nothing  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  make  this  charge  except  that  we  would 
couple  with  reductions  on  a  few  little  things  in  the  tariff  some  free  whisky.  [Ap- 
plause on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  further  have  we  done?  We  put  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
on  the  free  list,  from  which  was  derived  a  revenue  of  $1,700,000.  Well,  our 
friends  say  we  ought  not  to  have  done  that.  They  say  "  You  are  ruining  the  flax 
and  the  hemp  industries  of  this  country;  you  are  ruining  industries  in  which  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested,  and  we  are  going  to  extend  these 
industries  and  produce  sunn  and  sisal  grass  after  awhile,  and  we  will  make  a  vast 
field  of  employment  for  our  people  and  a  profitable  industry  for  the  country." 

What  is  the  fact?  We  have  been  trying  this  thing  for  many  years,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  passing  away  with  all  the  fostering  care  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  With 
all  the  milk  we  can  give  to  the  babe  it  has  refused  to  prosper,  and  but  a  short 
time  ago  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  when  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  starve  the  little  infant  sugar  that  they  have  nursed  so  long,  said 
they  found  that  the  money  they  had  expended  upon  it  had  been  utterly  thrown 
away  and  wasted;  sugar  refused  to  be  nourished,  the  little  infant  was  dying, 
there  was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  its  recovery,  and  the  reason  they  wanted  to 
throw  it  aside  was  that  it  had  ceased  to  prosper,  and  they  felt  justified  in  slaught- 
ering it.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Now,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
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their  own  philosophy,  here  we  have  found  that  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  business, 
that  for  years  we  have  been  nursing;  that  for  years  with  all  of  the  paternal  care 
and  tenderness  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  has  not  prospered,  and  is  passing 
away;  it  is  dying,  it  soon  must  depart;  and  hence  I  repeat,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  philosophy,  and  learning  the  lesson  from  that  side  of  the  House,  we  took  it 
and  put  it  on  the  free  list.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Another  thing :  we  have  taken  opium,  $468,000  worth  of  medicinal  opium,  a 
medicine  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  not  an  ounce  of  it  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  also  we  put  upon  the  free  list.  But  they  do  not  want 
free  opium;  it  is  whisky  they  want;  they  refuse  opium  altogether.  [Applause 
on  the  Democratic  side.]  Have  we  endangered  any  one  industry  by  this  change? 
Have  we  hurt  anybody?  is  there  a  business  enterprise  in  the  United  States  that 
will  be  harmed  by  it  because  we  give  the  people  cheap  medicine,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  for  the  suffering,  sick,  and  perhaps  the  dying?  And  yet  they  demand  that 
the  duty  shall  be  put  upon  opium  too,  because  by  releasing  the  duty  it  might  be 
considered  a  step  in  the  direction  of  "free  trade." 

Well,  what  next?  We  have  got  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  collected 
on  these  is  $121,000  annually.  Nearly  all  these  cotton  ties  are  made  in  foreign 
countries,  as  I  am  informed.  They  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other 
countries  and  brought  here  with  35  per  cent.  duty.  That  was  the  rate  prior  to 
the  tariff  of  1883.  That  rate  was  retained  in  the  tariff  of  1883.  There  was  some 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  said  cotton  ties  could  not  be  made  at  35  per 
cent.,  and  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  in  order  to  keep  out  cotton  ties  and  give 
our  manufacturers  the  right  to  make  them;  but  Mr.  Merrill,  the  great  living 
father  of  protection,  refused  to  disturb  the  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  cotton  ties. 
The  consequence  is  that  it  is  a  mere  revenue  duty,  and  the  revenues  are  not 
needed,  but  they  still  continue  to  come,  and  the  surplus  revenues  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  result  is  that  we  get  $121,000,  not  needed  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Treasury,  and  we  propose  to  help  to  relieve  this  condition  by  removing  the 
duty  to  the  extent  of  $121,000  on  cotton  ties.  Yet,  because  we  do  that,  we  are 
called  sectional. 

My  friends  out  through  the  Northwest,  have  you  ever  realized  the  fact  that  to 
a  very  large  extent  your  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  planter?  Have  you  ever  thought  that  it  might  be  well  to  enable  these 
poor  people  to  buy  more  horses  and  more  mules  and  more  hogs  and  more  of  your 
bacon  and  lard  and  flour?  For  years  and  years  you  have  been  sending  these 
things  to  us  as  thechief  consumers  of  your  great  products,  and  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  purchase  them  from  you  by  the  profits  we  make  on  the  production  of 
cotton.  But  just  in  proportion  as  you  overtax  your  customers  to  that  extent  do 
you  cripple  their  capacity  to  buy;  for  just  in  proportion  as  their  capacity  to  buy 
is  crippled,  your  capacity  to  sell  is  crippled. 

We  have  bristles,  $174,000.  These  we  put  on  the  free  list  to  help  manufacturers 
make  brushes  and  give  more  employment  to  our  people  and  give  them  better 
wages.  These  bristles,  I  am  told,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not 
come  chiefly  from  Russia.  They  have  a  certain  quality  of  stiffness  which  makes 
them  superior  to  other  kinds  and  better  than  any  that  can  be  produced  here. 
As  I  say,  we  have  put  them  on  the  free  list.  Does  that  injure  any  industry  ? 
Who  is  hurt  by  such  an  arrangement  ?  Not  one.  And  yet  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  turn  up  their  eyes  in  horror  and  say,  here  is  another  evidence  of  free- 
trade  that  we  are  forcing  upon  the  people.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

And  then  we  come  to  the  article  of  currants,  Zante,  or  other  kind.  These 
do  not  grow  in  this  country,  either.  They  come  from  but  one  spot  on  the  whole 
globe.  My  friend  over  there  [Mr.  Cox]  knows  where  they  come  from.  He  has 
been  on  this  little  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  has  a  pecular  climate  and 
soil  solely  adapted  to  produce  them,  and  with  temperature  and  other  conditions 
that  make  it  possible  to  produce  them.  There  alone  are  they  produced,  and  they 
are  brought  to  this  country  and  placed  upon  our  market.  We  propose  to  put  them 
on  the  free  list.  It  does  not  disturb  a  single  laborer  employed  in  the  production 
of  currants  in  this  country  ;  not  one.  None  of  them  are  grown  here  j  none  can 
be  produced  here,  and  yet  our  friends  on  the  other  side  cry  out  again,  "Another 
evidence  of  free  trade."  You  must  tax  the  people  in  their  food  ;  you  must  tax 
the  people  in  their  clothing  ;  you  must  tax  them  in  their  implements  of  labor,  and 
of  you  want  anything  free,  take  a  free  drink  of  whiskey;  [Great  laughter  and 
applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
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Here  is  lumber.  We  have  put  it  on  the  free  list  to  shelter  the  people  in  the 
Northwest  from  the  terrible  and  rigorous  climate  of  that  region.  We  Democrats 
say  to  our  poor  people  it  is  time  for  you  to  be  considered*.  Prior  Congresses  huve 
released  the  taxes  on  banks,  the  tax  on  domestic  manufactures,  the  taxes  on 
railroads,  the  taxes  on  telegraph  companies,  the  taxes  on  express  companies,  and 
the  taxes  for  buying  and  selling  exchanges.  All  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been 
released,  now  the  Democratic  party  is  again  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  and 
says  we  intend  to  hunt  the  men  who  are  living  in  sod  houses  and  give  them  free 
lumber.  [Applause] 

W(  11,  we  found  ostrich  feathers  with  a  tax  of  $25.07.  There  are  no  ostriches  in 
this  country  This  is  not'yet  an  infant  industry  in  the  United  States.  Ostriches  are 
not  found  on  the  western  priaries,  nor  in  the  northern  woods,  nor  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  but  our  ladies  want  to  wear  ostrich  feathers  sometimes  in  their  bonnets, 
and  we  do  not  need  the  money,  and  why  should  we  not  let  them  come  in  free  ? 

When  we  again  inaugurate  Grover  Cleveland  on  the  4th  of  March  next  we  will 
want  all  the  ostrich  feathers  to  adorn  the  hats  and  bonnets  of  our  ladies  as  they 
join  in  the  procession  and  keep  up  with  the  band  wagon.  [Applause.  | 

I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  see  evidences  of  it,  that  my  poor  scalp  is 
marked  as  a  trophy  to  adorn  the  belts  of  those  who  "receive  the  sole  benefits  of 
the  tariff;  "  that  my  head,  too,  is  doomed  to  the  basket.  In  my  district  the  en- 
emies of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  friends  of  this  combination  are  mustering 
their  clans  for  a  tremenduous  effort,  and  they  say  that  they  intend  to  vacate  the 
seat  I  have  held  so  long.  I  see  from  the  public  prints  that  money  is  being  poured 
into  the  district  that  I  represent,  and  all  the  elements  of  opposition  are  organiz- 
ing and  mustering  for  the  fray;  but  I  want  to  say  to  them  here,  once  for  all,  that 
the  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  district  of  Texas  are  not  for  sale.  [Great 
applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

I  have  political  enemies  in  my  district;  there  are  men  there  who  have  given  me 
many  hard  blows  in  former  contests,  which  I  have  returned  in  kind.  Tuey  will 
vote  against  me;  they  will  do  their  best  to  defeat  my  return  to  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  Their  opposition  comes  from  principle.  But  all  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisiiion  could  not  induce  them  to  exchange  their  manhood  for  money,  and 
all  the  money  that  can  be  extorted  from  the  combination  could  not  buy  one  of 
their  votes.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  I  want  to  refer  to  the  celebrated  suit  of  clothes 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKrNLEY]  exhibited  to  the  House  during 
the  delivery  of  his  speech  on  the  17th  of  May.  In  the  speech  which  I  made 
in  the  opening  of  this  debate  I  said  if  a  laborer  who  was  earning  $1  a  day  finds  a 
suit  of  clothes  which  he  could  buy  for  $10  without  the  tariff  tax,  the  suit  could 
be  procured  by  ten  days'  work,  but  if  Congress  at  the,  instance  of  the  manufact- 
urer puts  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  clothes,  he  would  be  required  to  work 
twenty  days  to  get  the  same  suit.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKiNLEY], 
when  he  came  to  answer  me,  produced  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  said  was  identi- 
cal wiih  the  suit  of  which  I  spoke,  and  which  he  said  could  be  bought  iu  the  city 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  for  $10. 

I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  trace  that  very  suit,  and  have  followed  it  back  to 
the  manufacturer  and  procured  all  the  items  of  its  cost.  I  have  got  its  exact 
cost  and  its  exact  weight.  Its  total  cost  was  $6.68.  Its  labor  cost  was  $1.65.  Its 
AV  eight  was  4  pounds  and  4  ounces.  It  required,  so  say  the  wool  manufacturers, 
4  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth,  then  it  required 
17  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  make  the  4  pounds  and  4  ounces  of  goods.  The  duty 
on  that  wool  is  10  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.70  for  the  suit.  Therefore  the  cost  of 
that  suit  "  without  the  tariff  tax"  was  $4.08.  Instead  of  that  being  a  $10  suit  of 
clothes  "without  the  tariff  tax,"  it  was  a  $i.98  suit.  Now  for  the  protection  of 
that  suit  that  cost,  with  the  wool  duty  added,  $6.68,  there  is  a  tariff  tax  of  40  cents 
per  pound  for  compensating  the  manufacturer  for  the  duty  he  advanced  on  the 
wool  that  amounts  to  $1.70  ;  then  there  is  a  tax  of  35  per  cent,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection which  amounts  to  $2.33  the  whole  protection  amounting  to  $4.03,  which 
added  to  the  $0.68  makes  $10.71.  Of  course  the  manufacturer  had  to  undersell 
the  foreign  suit,  and  to  do  so  dropped  under  him  71  cents,  and  sold  his  $4.98 
suit  for  $10  with  the  help  of  the  tariff. 

These  are  the  facts  about  your  suit  of  clothes.  I  am  told  that  suit  of  clothes  is 
to  be  photographed  and  sent  out  as  a  campaign  document.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
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fact  be  photographed  on  the  brain  of  every  voter  that  the  actual  cost  of  that  $10 
suit  of  clothes  was  less  than  $5  ;  and  that  the  tariff  made  it  cost  $10  worth  of 
labor  to  purchase  it  ;  and  but  for  the  tariff  it  would  have  cost  only  $5  [Ap- 
plause on  the  Democratic  side.] 

My  friend  from  Ohio,  when  referring  to  that  subject,  said  it  was  the  "old,  old 
story  "  that  he  had  read  in  Adam  Smith.  This  reminds  me  of  the  incident  in  re- 

fard  to  the  boy  who  had  stolen  his  brother's  marbles.  The  little  fellow  who  had 
een  wronged  went  to  his  mother  in  tears  and  said,  "Brother  has  stolen  all  my 
marbles."  The  mother,  addressing  the  culprit,  said,  "My  son  don't  you  know 
you  have  done  wrong  ?  Don't  you  know  the  Lord  will  be  angry  with  you  for 
taking  your  brother's  property  without  his  consent  ?  You  found  him  asleep  and 
you  rifled  his  pockets.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  Don't  you  know  you 
have  done  very  wrong  ?  Don't  the  Bible  say,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal'?"  "Yes, 
mother,"  the  boy  replied,  "  that  is  the  old,  old  story  ;  Moses  said  that  4,000  years 
ago."  [Laughter.] 

Yes,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  the  old,  old  story.  The  story  of  wrong  and  oppression. 
The  story  of  the  strong  despoil  ing  the  weak.  It  is  the  old  story  that  has  comedown 
to  us  through  all  the  ages.  We  are  commanded  not  to  steal  nor  to  take  our 
brother's  goods  by  wrong,  but  to  do  unto  him  as  we  would  have  him  do  unto  us. 
We  stand  here  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  and  in  their  name,  and 
demand  that  the  Government  shall  stop  taking  their  property  and  giving  it  to 
others  ;  shall  stop  taking  their  money  not  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. From  every  part  of  the  country  they  are  calling  upon  us  for  justice.  They 
arc  appealing  to  us  for  protection  in  its  better  and  higher  sense.  They 
are  appealing  to  us  to  take  the  hand  of  the  robbers  out  of  their  pockets  and  let 
them  have  the  benefits  of  their  own  labor  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of  their  own 
toil  ;  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  to  do  it.  [Loud  and  prolonged  applause  on 
the  Democratic  side.] 
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*Average,  45.21. 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods  under  existing  law  was,  on  importations  of  1887 
47.10  per  cent.;  under  propose  bill  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods,  based  on  same  im 
portations,  would  be  42.49  per  cent. 

NoTE.-Schedule  P  (tobacco),  H  (liquors),  and  I  (silk  goods)  are  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

W.  F.  SWITZLER, 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  Chitf  ^  Bureau' 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  July  1888. 
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